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THAT ELUSIVE SOMETHING--PUNCH 


66 W 7 ON’T you give us some suggestions on putting the ‘punch’ 
into what we write?” 

This, in effect, has been the request received from a great many 
subscribers and students. It introduces a subject far too big to be 
covered adequately in a single discussion. Taking a short-story, for 
example, there are a number of respects in which punch may be 
present or lacking—in the plot, the characterization, the style, the be- 
ginning, the climax, the conclusion, the dialogue, even the theme and 
the atmosphere. Or if we take a poem, it may lie in the thought, 
thythm, the riming system, the alliteration, the smoothness, the 
ruggedness, or some other feature. 

The word “punch” as applied to literary composition seems to be 
merely a forceful synonym for effectiveness. As a word itself it has 
the punch. Its brevity and the picture it calls up of a vigorous, well- 
directed blow, at once impress the thought intended upon a hearer’s 
mind. It carries its meaning, even when it baffles definition. The 
statement, “Your story lacks effectiveness,’ no doubt conveys an 
idea ; but “Your story needs more punch,” gives an impetus for put- 
ting that idea into practice. 

Originally, no doubt, the word was used by someone who fol- 
lowed the pugilistic sport. A boxer whose punch is good, has the 
ability to make his blows tell.. There is “steam” behind his fist. 
His glove is not merely stopped with its impact upon an opponent’s 
body; it hammers that body with battering-ram force. 

Similarly, a piece of writing which has the punch drives home 
the author’s meaning and purpose in a forceful manner. 

The forcefulness sometimes lies in the ideas conveyed, and 
sometimes in the way they are presented ; more frequently in a com- 
bination of idea and presentation. 

Punch, in its more obvious aspects, may be studied to better 
advantage in modern newspapers than anywhere else, particularly 
in their headlines, for they are written with a view to putting salient 
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matters before the reader in a forceful manner. 

The basis of punch in a newspaper headline, or in the lead— 
the opening paragraph—of an article, consists primarily in the idea 
to be conveyed. Uniess the fact mentioned is itself important— 
striking, novel or significant—the item will not pass the tests of 
publication, no matter how well written. 

Secondarily, however, the presentation of a news fact counts in 
bringing out its punch. In such a statement as the following the 
punch is very apparent: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORT SINKS WITH ALL ON BOARD. 


Here the bare fact is what counts. But yet presentation had 
something to do with its effectiveness. We could have smothered the 
fact by stating it thus: 

Advices from authoritative sources indicate that a marine disaster 
of some consequence has occurred. It is, in fact, the sinking of one of 
the American ships employed to convey troops across the water. It is 
understood that a great many were on board the vessel and the prob 
abilities are that few, if any, were able to escape the fate of drowning. 


It is plain to be seen, then, that one method of befogging an 
impressive fact is by a long-winded, instead of a concise presenta- 


tion. The process of “breaking the bad news” is nothing more or 
less than a deliberate attempt to deprive the fact of its punch. If 
the fact is allowed to sink into a hearer’s mind slowly, it affects him 
less intensely than if the full force is apparent at once, just as a 
fist slowly pushed against a man’s temple will merely cause incon- 
venience, while the same fist driven against the spot with lightning- 
like suddenness will knock him senseless. 

From which we may deduce the rule, or ‘principle, that for the 
fullest accentuation, a vital fact must be stated with the utmost con- 
ciseness possible. 

It is a simple matter of mechanics. Set fire to a stick of dyna- 
mite and let it burn slowly and it will release its energy so gradually 
that the result is negligible, but use a detonator to release that same 
amount of energy suddenly and the scenery for yards around will be 
disarranged by its eruptive violence. 

The news writer reserves his simplest statements for the most 
overwhelming events. Thus, he would say, “President McKinley is 
dead,” being assured that the simple statement will carry the deepest 
impressiveness. But to say of an obscure person, “Hiram Scruggs 
is dead,” would be wholly ineffective. The reader, knowing nothing 
of Hiram Scruggs, will hardly give the matter passing notice. 
Lack of impressiveness in the essential fact must therefore be made 
up for by a marshaling of supplementary facts. Thus: “Following 
a protracted illness, Hiram Scruggs, a pioneer citizen of this state 
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and father of former Judge William Scruggs, died yesterday, 
aged 74. 

g Obviously, several minor items of interest do not equal in ef- 
fectiveness one big, vital feature. In union there is strength, but 
anything capable of standing alone is more definitely a unit than a 
dozen smaller things grouped together. 

Narrowing down the news to personal items, there are but two 
factors involved-in the punch they may contain: (1) the prominence 
of the persons involved ; (2) the novel things they do. 

Hundreds of babes are ushered into the world every day in 
conventional homes or hospitals without receiving a line of pub- 
licity. But let one arrive, say, on a railroad train, and it is certain 
to have its picture in the papers before it is a day old. 

A President of the United States is sure to see the whole coun- 
try reminded through the press when he passes his regular birthday ; 
but most of us would have to reach at least the century mark before 
receiving such notice. In the one case the prominence of the person 
involved gives interest to the fact; in the other case interest is 
taken in the person by reason of the unusualness of the fact. 

Evidently, then, for the news writer, the basis for all punch is 
either the importance or the novelty of the fact involved. 

Question: Does this same limitation apply to the writer of 
poetry, of plays, of novels, of sermons, of essays, of short-stories, of 
sketches ? 

Undoubtedly it does. Incidentally, it is a pretty good plan to 
go to allied arts for hints relative to our particular art. The fiction 
writer can gather useful helps in narration from a study of the 
drama; a splendid idea of unity in literary construction may be 
gained from studying pictures ; the essayist may perfect his style by 
hearing good music. Where then is there any incongruity in study- 
ing newspapers for the secret of their punch? 

Novelty and the personal equation, we may safely assume, to 
a large extent furnish the materials the fiction writer must use in 
fashioning a story which “goes home” to the reader. Novelty and 
vital facts are the materials of the versifier, the essayist, and the 
sermon writer. 

The difference is that these materials are supplied to the news 
writer, while the general literary worker must supply them for him- 
self. If a prominent person visits the city, the news writer finds 
his chief element of popular appeal already supplied; he has merely 
to record the more interesting things which that person says or does. 
The fiction writer desiring to secure punch by means of a personal 
sketch must somehow create a seemingly real halo of interest around 
his imaginary character. He must make that character seem of im- 
portance to the reader. 
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The element of novelty is capable of even wider application for 
the general writer than for the news writer, because the general 
writer is unhampered by facts. If he is writing fiction or drama, he 
may invent facts even more interesting than ordinarily are found in 
real life. Then, besides, there are innumerable ways in which nov- 
elty may be applied—to the incidents, the style, the construction, the 
characterization, the theme, the atmosphere, the plot. 

To sum up: The essentials of punch in literary: work consist of 
the importance or novelty of facts and the manner of their presenta- 
tion. In forthcoming numbers of The Student-Writer the general 
principles here laid down will, it is hoped, be applied more specifi- 
cally to the construction, the introductions, and other development 
features of the short-story and of literary productions in general. 


THE INSPIRATION SYMPOSIUM--AFTERMATH 


HE discussion of inspiration, its place in the work of a writer, 
which has occupied the five numbers of The Student-Writer 

just past, has brought together in friendly “confab” a most interest- 
ing and varied collection of literary workers. The only point of 
resemblance between them on the surface is that almost all are en- 


gaged in the field of fiction. Yet each is tilling a different section of 


it and raising an individual harvest. 

It may be that nothing like this thorough thrashing out of the 
subject ever has been put on record before. The symposium fur- 
nishes an illuminating study of the methods followed by more than a 
score of representative writers. The hints thus dropped inciden- 
tally to the main theme can be made of untold value by receptive 
students. 

The eager interest manifested, after the first challenging arti- 
cle appeared in the October number, is in itself an indication of the 
need that exists for an exchange of ideas upon the subject. But the 
question now presents itself: Amid such a seeming diversity of 
views, how shall we know what to accept? 

Some correspondents have suggested that I should summarize 
the symposium, now that it is finished, in a brief statement. With 
all due consideration for this advice, I shall make no attempt to do 
this. It is better, I think, for each reader, according to tempera- 
ment, to select from the material what seems best fitted to his or 
her needs, 

This, however, I will say: that to me the confusion and contra- 
dictions of which several have spoken do not seem to reach below 
the surface. Through all the discussion runs a single vein of 


thought—at least, if we seek the spirit back of the words and look | 


for similarities rather than differences. 
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When you come to think of it, it is in looking for similarities 
that we arrive at fundamental truths. If, in examining a number of 
religions, we find an underlying similarity running through them 
all, depend upon it, that similarity is owing to the truth within each 
which has made it live. A basic similarity of aims among warring 
nations is the foundation upon which must rest the substantial peace 
of the future. 

To look for points of agreement among authorities is to study 
constructively. Try it in rereading the “Inspiration Symposium.” 
When you find one writer apparently contradicting what another 
says, ask whether, at bottom, both may not mean the same thing. 

One additional contribution of distinction has reached this of- 
fice since the fourth installment of the symposium was issued. It 
would be a real deprivation to Student-Writer readers if they were 
to miss the vivid flashes of thought in the following letter from the 
author of “The Wind Before the Dawn,” etc. 

I like, especially, the phrase in which she observes that her char- 
acters dre never like people she has known. This, I think, inevitably 
marks the true creative story-teller. Others are prone to put actual 
persons who have interested them into their attempts at fiction—to 
its detriment. 


By DELL H. MUNGER. 


In October I received a request from you to tell how I wrote my 
stories and what I thought about writing under inspiration. It was not 
my intention to wait so long before answering, but I have been very busy. 

The theme of a book, the general scheme, the logical procession of 
points are built, as you would put it, “as a carpenter builds a house”; 
coldly, calculatingly, cut and fitted by direct measurement. But that is 
in the later stages. 

Inspiration finds and fashions every character I have that is of 
any value. I do not say, “Today I will begin a new book,” and then 
sit calmly down to my typewriter and commence to write. I know 
for a long time that I would like to do a certain thing, but I sit dumb, 
or I brood while working on something else. Such a state of affairs 
exists for months usually. Then, some night I wake up with the defin- 
ite knowledge that I have something to put on paper. I rarely know 
what till I begin. I always keep kindling beside my grate, for I cannot 
wait when work is going to come. My little table sits in a certain re- 
lation to that fireplace, so that I shall not have to wait for the room to 
get warm. It is always in that one place. In an hour’s time I will have 
put all on paper that I have for the time, and I go back to bed. I will 
have my people, my place and my contention established. The charac- 
ters never change after they appear, as far as personality is con- 
cerned. They may change in their relations to each other, but they 
never change in the sort of things they would say or think any more 
than any other people I know. They walk onto the paper with their 
own kind of words in their mouths, their names roll forth without hav- 
ing to be thought up, and they are as strongly individual as other 
folks. I know as soon as a character speaks his or her first words what 
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the value of that character is. They come from, God only knows where, 
for they are never like people I have known. 

The minute I have that first hour’s work, my imagination will fol- 
low the trail, and the story proceeds. I do not pay much attention to 
what the characters do till I get the first draft finished. Up to that 
time I sort of play with them to see what they can be made to do. 
Then I study them for possibilities, accept the contention as a side 
issue, select a main theme, and fit everything to it. What will not fit, I 
discard. I have tried on many occasions to ‘will a character,” that is, 
to make him, but he is always as wooden as a fallen log. The charac- 
ter that is spontaneous walks on the paper with unexpected words in 
his mouth and without ever having saluted before his name appears. 
I could no more violate my friendship with them by putting wrong 
words in their mouths than I could tell someone you had_ said things 
which you did not say. I have my friends among them and I have 
those that are not friends, but fidelity to truth is just as necessary 
with the enemy as the friend; they must speak in their own tongues. 
I love them, learn from them, and have about the same relations with 
them that I have with other folks. ; 


READERS’ COMMENT. 


The “symposium” drew a great many interesting letters from 
readers, Most of whom expressed their preference for one or another of 
the contributors. A few of the most thoughtful are reproduced. Others 
will follow as space permits. 


The Inspiration Symposium has started a flow of thought which I just must 
pass on. 

Iam a singer. When I sing I know precisely what kind of an effect I wish 
to produce and exactly how I am going to do it. It is all the result of method, 
this method having been acquired by years of hard work. Even if I am cross 
as a gf even if my head thumps and aches, my ‘‘method” enables me to do 
my work. 

So it should be in writing. But I suspect that it is because we don’t have 
to write that we think we can’t do it without inspiration. A reporter, writing 
under high pressure twenty minutes before the last forms close, does the job. 
The same man, trying to write for fiction, waits for ‘‘inspiration,’’ or, in other 
words, till he ‘‘feels like it.’”’ That is why he fails. Buffon, the naturalist, in 
order to break his habit of sleeping till he “felt like’’ getting up, had his servant 
dash cold water over him. 

Inspiration, as a matter of fact, serves only the well-disciplined mind. It 
comes of concentration. We all shrink from concentration. ‘To think is hard,” 
said Emerson. But thinking, cool, logical, concentrated thinking, pays. It 
begets intensity of interest. Intensity of interest fires the imagination and 
liberates the stupendous forces of the subconscious, where inspiration originates. 
And I have demonstrated again and again that the subconscious ig amenable to 
the control of the conscious. i a a ce A. OWEN PENNEY 

I have read with interest and profit the various contributions to your sym- 
— on inspiration. I subjoin my own impression—how the whole matter 
strikes me. 

My Formula: In writing short-stories, first, either by inspiration or hard 
thought, secure a highly differentiated character, a second character as a foil, 
a big idea and a dramatic situation; then, by plodding, deliberate, mechanical 
thought, work out a plot, a web-work plot, preferably—introducing subsidiary 
characters and situations to evolve a complete story around the hero, heroine 
and big idea; of course, all through seizing upon and using whatever creative 
inspiration (subconscious cerebration) may come, 

I liked the article in your symposium by Robert Ames Bennet best of all, 
as I think he went down to basic, psychologic causes and then synthetically 
built his structure of logic back up again. JOHN IRVING PIERCE, JR. 

* 


I don’t think I have ever read anything, on the various subjects of literary 
work, that interested me more than your “The Fickle Jade Inspiration,” and 
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the subsequent ‘Inspiration Symposium.’”’ I believe all must agree that the 
confession of your writer-friend, however startling, has proved inspiring, else 
would so many writers have been moved to respond? 

First, however, I think we ought to have an understanding—an agreed defi- 
nition of ‘“‘inspiration’’—as a basis for argument. Perhaps then there would be 
less divergence of opinion. 

Inspiration, I suppose, in its commonest acceptance among writers, is a 
sort of abstract, subtle, involuntary influence, which occasionally and rather 
whimsically quickens and stimulates one’s intellect or emotions. 

Now, I am of the school that believes implicitly in the power and reality 
of inspiration, yea, even in its necessity. But I will not concede, as I used to, 
that it is so abstruse and subtle a thing. It need not always be coddled; it can 
be commanded, or, if need be, coerced. 

Among newspaper writers few there are who have not found that out, as 
witness the confession of William Sanford. What should we do for our dailies, 
if editorial writers thought they had to sit round courting inspiration? Early 
in the game, the editorial as well as the news writer learns to command inspira- 
tion—to inhale it from touch of pen or from the feel of his ‘“‘mill’s’’ keys, as Mr, 
Sanford has so aptly confessed. 

Inspiration which manifests itself in enthusiasm is more especially a char- 
acteristic of youth. Most of us who have advanced to within sight of the 
fortieth milestone on life’s highroad begin to realize an ability to view the 
matters of this world much more calmly than was our habit twenty years ago. 

Still, I wouldn’t want to say that I am destitute of that agreeable goad or 
stimulus called inspiration. No man or woman can write without an idea— 
and this idea is itself an inspiration. Whether or not the writer may go into 
ecstasies over the idea is a matter of sheer self-control. 

In the work of writing, as in all other kinds of creative industry, will power 
is, after all, the most important factor. The writer who cultivates the emphatic 
will and then resolves to ‘“‘make good,’’ is the one who succeeds, 

O. BYRON COPPER. 
* * 


Such a big paper for eight pages is this little Student-Writer! The Inspira- 
tion Symposium has been so intensely interesting to me—I might almost say 
[ve read each contribution with breath suspended and eyes agog. It has run an 
entire range of interesting personalities and absorbing ideas. But, in no wise 
discounting the value of any, to me Chauncey Thomas “rings the bell!’’ His 
article is so original, so brilliant, so pithy, that_to prune a word would be like 
amputating an arm or a leg. I can’t begin to do as well as that now, perhaps 
never can, but thank Heaven that it isgiven to me now to appreciate to the full 
just the sort of writing that, as E, E. Harriman so aptly says, goes “so straight 
to the red, wet heart of things.’’ 

May such obvious admiration not bore you, Mr. Chauncey Thomas! 

A. PHYLLIS ANDERSON. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 
work for a period of a year or more. I have no set form lessons. 
Bach student presents a different problem, and I prefer to make a 
study of his or her individual needs: I have found the plan successful 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
gree of success. The result with the former is to bring their work 
up to acceptable standards. With the latter the result is inc 
confidence, a more regular output, and the attainment of better 
markets. 

Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. Partial courses on similar terms, 
Address Willard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thorough 
and authoritative to be had in America. 
All prose work given personal atrention or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 
cism and revision by John H. Clifford 
W. S. H. writes: Your letter regarding my novel has been received. Permit 
me, Mr. Hawkins, to assure you that I feel you have given me complete and 
satisfactory service. It was my wish to be given a sincere opinion of my story, 
and I received it. You have pointed out faults and suggested remedies so clearly 
that I believe I shall find it not too difficult to overcome many of my story’s 
crudities, and perhaps succeed in making it worthy of publication. I am not 
desirous of merely getting it by; I want it to be worth while, and I shall try to 


e it so. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. 
500 words or less 
500 to 1,000 words...... 
1,000 to 2.000 words........ 2.0 
2,000 to 5,000 words....... 
5,000 to 10,000 words............ cae 
10, 000 to 15,000 ——--- 
15,000 to 20,000 wo . 5.00 
Each 10, 000 words sis 20,000.... 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sent or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for 
$6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 
1,000 to 2,000 ee. 2 for $3.50—3 for 
$5—5 for $7. 
No second criticisms 
unless by specia] arrangement. 
and Criticism, 20 


Additional lines, each...... 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing a 
per thousand words............ $1.50, 

Literary Revision Without Typing, per 
thousand words .......... ee 1.00 

Structural Revision and special article 
writing subject to estimate, 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 

PERFECT. 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, per 
thousand words 1.00 
Contract work and long manuscripts, 

subject to estimate. 

Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 


Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


TYPEWRITTEN MARKET LISTS, alphabetically 
form, 225 standard, household, juvenile, and class mazagines, 
Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer. 


correct to date. 


in convenient 


listing, 
with addresses 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ALL WHO WRITE. 


books. 


BOOKMAN, New York. 


Helps For Student- Writers 


The chapters on plot bullding, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
formation and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 


Although the articles contained in this volume appeared serially 
in The Student-Writer, the book is not a rebinding but an entire 
reprinting, with much revision, of the series of practical articles by 
Willard E. Hawkins on writing’ problems. 


Twenty chapters of practical 


information for writers.—THE 


COMBINATION OFFER: 


POSTPAID, $1.00. 


“Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 
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